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wort on Midsummer Eve or Midsummer Day (St. John's
Day).    When they had fetched it, the farmer took as many
plants as there were persons and stuck them in the wall or
between the beams;  and it was thought that he  or she
whose plant did not bloom would soon fall sick or die.   The
rest of the plants were tied in a bundle, fastened to the end
of a pole, and set up at the gate or wherever the corn would
be brought in at the next harvest.    The bundle was called
Kupole:   the  ceremony  was   known  as  Kupole's   festival;
and at it the farmer prayed for a good crop of hay, and
so forth.1    This  Prussian   custom   is   particularly  notable,
inasmuch as it strongly confirms the opinion that Kupalo
(doubtless identical with Kupole) was originally a deity of
vegetation.2    For here Kupalo is represented by a bundle of
plants specially associated with midsummer in folk-custom;
and  her influence  over  vegetation  is  plainly signified by
placing her  vegetable  emblem over  the   place  where  the
harvest is brought in, as well as by the prayers for a good
crop which are uttered on. the occasion.    This furnishes a
fresh argument in support of the view that the Death, whose
analogy to Kupalo, Yarilo, and the rest I have shown else-
where, originally personified vegetation, more especially the
dying or dead vegetation of winter.8    Further, my interpre-
tation of the gardens of Adonis is confirmed by finding that
in this Prussian custom the very same kind of plants is used
to form the gardens of Adonis (as we may call them) and
the image of the deity.    Nothing could set in a stronger light
the truth of the theory that the gardens of Adonis are merely
another manifestation of the god himself.
In Sicily gardens  of Adonis  are still  sown in  spring Sicilian
as well as in summer, from which we may perhaps infer
that Sicily as well as Syria celebrated of old a vernal festival spring,
of the dead and risen god.    At  the approach of Easter,
Sicilian women sow wheat, lentils, and canary-seed in plates,
which they keep in the  dark  and water every two days.
The plants soon shoot up; the stalks are tied together with
red ribbons, and the plates containing them are placed an
1  Matthaus Pratorius, Dtliciae Prus-         8 The Dying  God, pp.  233  ^.,
sicae (Berlin, 1871), p. 56.                       261 sqq.
2   The Dying- God, pp. 261 sf.